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When casting their ballots in primary elections, voters usually vote in a straight- 
forward manner for the candidate of their preference. But sometimes sophisti- 
cated voters vote for a second or third choice who has a better chance of winning 
in the general election or even cross over to the opposition party to vote for a 
candidate who will be easier to defeat in the general election. This article 
assesses the amount and importance of such strategic voting in Democratic 
presidential primaries in 1984 using discriminate analysis. 


Choosing a party’s presidential nominee in primary elections epitomizes demo- 
cratic participation. The image is one of citizens freely casting their ballots for the 
man or woman whom they believe is the best qualified. Yet sophisticated primary 
voters may not, in fact, vote for their true choice but rather vote strategically. This 
may mean voting for a second or third choice who has a better chance of winning in 
the general election. For example in 1988 a Democrat who really preferred Jesse 
Jackson might have voted for Michael Dukakis under the assumption that in the 
general election Jackson could not win the presidency. Primary voters may even 
cross over to the other party to weaken the opposition. For example, a Democrat 
might vote in the Republican primary, casting a ballot for the weakest candidate so 
that in November his own Democrat nominee would face a weaker Republican 
than otherwise. 

Party activists are particularly concerned about this type of strategic voting, often 
referred to as “raiding.’’' This concern accounts for the steady opposition of party 
leaders to open primaries where such strategic voting is easier to accomplish. In 
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contrast to practical politicians, political scientists have tended to minimize the 
effects of strategic voting. As Frank Sorauf concludes, “‘. . . there is little evidence 
to suggest that it is more than a worrisome myth.’ William Riker maintains that 
the complicated nature of raiding a party’s primary prevents such a strategy from 
being used by enough voters to make a difference.’ 

Previous empirical research on strategic voting has tended to minimize the 
importance of strategic voting. Austin Ranney found that Republican supporters of 
Senator Eugene McCarthy in 1968 did not vote for him because they thought he 
would be the easiest Democrat for Nixon to beat in November but rather because 
they liked him and his opposition to the Vietnam War.‘ Similarly, in their study of 
the 1977 Virginia Democratic primary, Alan Abramowitz, John McGlennon and 
Ronald Rapoport found that even crossover voters simply voted for their preferred 
choice for governor.” Ronald Hedlund and Meredith Watts found that ‘‘inconsi- 
stent voters,” or those who were potentially strategic-oriented voters, amounted to 
a small percentage of the primary electorate (2% and 9% for the Republican and 
Democratic primaries, respectively).° 

This study examines strategic voting by (1) analyzing data from 18 different 
primary states to see if potentially strategic voters occur in closed, as well as open, 
primaries; (2) analyzing the importance of context in both an election and intra- 
election sense by determining if the degree of strategic voting is affected by the 
changing fortunes of candidates during the primary season; (3) reviewing types of 
strategic voting other than raiding, specifically voting for a candidate who is 
perceived to have a better chance of winning in the November election than one’s 
preferred choice. 

With regard to the second and third points, this study assumes that strategic 
voting was more likely during the entire primary season of 1984 because of the 
absence of a contest for the Republican presidential nomination. Furthermore, 
such behavior would be more likely during the early spring of 1984 when a series of 
public opinion polls were released showing Senator Gary Hart doing better than 
former Vice-President Walter Mondale or the Reverend Jesse Jackson in a hypo- 
thetical race against President Ronald Reagan. In this context, two scenarios of 
strategic voting could occur: 


1. Crossover Republicans or Republican-leaning Independents who wanted to 
raid the Democratic primary and vote for the weakest candidate in order to 
increase Reagan’s re-election chances. These individuals would, therefore, vote for 
a candidate other than Hart. Hence, these strategic voters would abandon the 
Republican primaries of 1984 because the state or local races were less important to 
them than the presidential one. These individuals will be referred to as “negative 
strategic voters.” 

2. Democrats or Democrat-leaning Independents who wanted to nominate the 
candidate with the greatest chance of beating Reagan in November. These individ- 
uals would be more likely to vote for Hart, even though they may have preferred 
Mondale, Jackson, or another Democratic candidate for the nomination. These 
individuals will be referred to a “positive strategic voters.” 
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Table 1. Presidential Trial Heats 
(Gallup Organization, Inc., asked of registered voters) 


“Suppose the presidential elections were being held today. If ____ were the 
Democratic candidate and President Ronald Reagan were the Republican candidate, 
which would you like to see win?” 


March 6 April 9 May 5 May 21 June 8 
Reagan 50% 54% 50% 53% 53% 
Mondale 45 41 46 43 44 
Reagan 43% 50% 49% 51% 54% 
Hart 52% 43% 45% 44% 43% 


Source: National Journal, July 7, 1984, p. 1326. 


The importance given here to the intra-election context assumes that both types of 
strategic voting would be more prevalent during the time in which Hart was “‘in 
command of the race.’”” As shown in Table 1, the Gallup Poll of March 6, 1984 
shows that Hart, unlike Mondale who was five percentage points behind the 
President, could have actually beaten Reagan in a contest held at that time. 
Although Hart’s edge over Reagan disappeared in the following month, the April 
figures still showed Hart ahead of Mondale in a mock contest against Reagan.* 

The data came from exit polls conducted by CBS News and the New York Times, 
reaching 29,340 respondents in eighteen Democratic primary states.’ All of these 
states had closed primaries, although seven of them had primaries in which voters 
could declare their party affiliation on election day. One of these seven, Vermont, 
had a non-binding primary." 

Potential negative strategic voters, referred to as “inconsistent voters” by Hed- 
lund and Watts, are defined as those Democratic primary voters who said that they 
(1) approved of the way Ronald Reagan was handling his job as President, (2) 
would vote for Reagan in the November election; and (3) had voted for Reagan in 
the 1980 Presidential election." This type of individual amounted to 16.5% of the 
entire sample, as shown in Table 2. This figure is higher than that found in recent 
studies of open primary states, suggesting that even closed primaries do not exclude 
such potentially strategic individuals.’ The state-wide percentages varied from a 
high of 27.6% in North Carolina to a low of 8.2% in Tennessee. 

Potentially “positive strategic voters” were defined as individuals who responded 
that (1) they disapproved of the way Ronald Reagan was handling his job as 
President; and (2) the ability to “beat Reagan” was the main quality that led them 
to vote for their candidate in the primary. Table 2 shows the percentage of each 
state’s primary voters that fit into this category. The sample percentage was 17.6%, 
varying from a high of 25.8 in Connecticut to a low of 8.0 in California. Respon- 
dents who did not fit either of the two categories of strategic voters are defined as 
“preference voters.” As indicated above, this method identifies only potentially 
strategic voters of both types. Testing the hypothesis also requires some indication 
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Table 2. Distribution of Voter Type by State 


Preference Positive Negative 
Voters Strategic Voters Strategic Voters 

Alabama 69.9% 12.7% 17.4% 
California 73.9 8.0 18.1 
Connecticut 57.8 25.8 16.4 
Georgia 69.7 13.6 16.7 
Illinois 60.9 21.9 17.2 
Indiana 66.5 21.3 12.2 
Maryland 66.9 16.4 16.7 
Massachusetts 69.9 18.4 11.7 
Nebraska 57.4 16.0 26.5 
New 69.5 16.2 14.3 
Hampshire 
New Jersey 68.6 19.2 12.2 
New York 64.8 22.2 13.0 
North Carolina 59.3 13.0 27.6 
Ohio 64.3 18.6 17.1 
Oregon 60.4 21.8 17.8 
Pennsylvania 63.1 20.6 16.3 
Tennessee 71.2 20.6 8.2 
Vermont 71.7 14.8 13.5 
Total 65.9% 17.6% 16.5% 
(N) (19323) (5176) (4841) 


of the partisan leanings of these individuals, their choice of candidates in the 
primary, and whether they were more prevalent during certain times during the 
pre-nomination period. 

Table 3 indicates that Republicans and Independents were more likely to fit the 
category of negative strategic voter. Although Republicans made up only 3.6% of 
Democratic primary voters, 60% of them fit the profile of a negative strategic voter. 
The figures were 27.2% and 11.6% for Independents and Democrats, respectively. 
With regard to positive strategic voters, Democrats were more likely to fit this 
category than Independents or Republicans. These findings support the hypothesis 
about the partisan makeup of these two types of strategic voters. 


Table 3. Distribution of Voter Type by Party 


Preference Positive Negative 
Voters Strategic Voters Strategic Voters 
Democrat 68.3% 20.1% 11.6% 
(N) (14094) (4145) (2383) 
Independent 58.8 14.0 27.2 
(N) (3849) (915) (1779) 
Republican 33.9 6.0 60.0 


(N) (349) (62) (617) 
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Table 4 indicates the primary votes of these two types of strategic voters as well 
as preference voters. The bulk of primary voters, the preference voters, were well- 
distributed across the leading candidates, Mondale, Hart and Jackson, while the 
percentage voting for Hart is much larger among both positive and negative 
strategic voters. These results support the hypothesis about positive strategic 
voters, suggesting that those individuals who cared about winning the November 
election tended to support Gary Hart in the primary. 

However, these findings do not fit expectations about negative strategic voters. 
Instead of voting for a candidate other than Hart in order to “weaken” the 
Democratic ticket, nearly 55% of negative strategic voters cast their ballot for 
Hart. Although not shown in Table 4, this tendency is true for negative strategic 
voters of all partisan leanings. Combining Tables 3 and 4 shows that the percentage 
of Republican negative strategic voters who voted for Hart is nearly identical to 
that of Independent and Democratic negative strategic voters. This connotes that 
the word “potential” needs to be restored for these negative strategic voters. It 
appears that even those who plan to vote for the opposition candidate in Novem- 
ber, vote in the primary on the basis of non-strategic concerns." 

It is difficult to pinpoint the perceptions of these potentially negative strategic 
voters as to who were the “weakest” candidates among the contenders for the 
Democratic nomination, because the CBS/New York Times polls did not ask this. 
Perhaps some of these negative strategic voters voted for Hart, thinking that he was 
a weak candidate because he was an “outsider” within the party and lacked 
substantial financial resources.'' For a brief period of time, however, it would have 
been difficult to describe the Hart candidacy as a weak one, given the Gallup polls 
described above. After his New Hampshire victory, Hart posed a formidable 
challenge to the Mondale camp, and even caused the Reagan camp to rethink its 
November re-election strategy." Singling out this time period by identifying those 
states which held primaries from March 13 to April 24—Alabama, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York and Vermont—may 
show if this surge in Hart’s national popularity had any effect on the degree of 
strategic voting. As shown in Table 5, a slightly higher percentage of positive 
strategic voting occurred during this time period, but negative strategic voting 
appears unaffected by this time factor. 

Furthermore, Table 6 shows that positive strategic voters were not only more 
likely to vote for Hart, but even more likely to do so during the middle of the 
primary season. Negative strategic voters show a similar preference for Hart, 
although time, a proxy for perceived success of Hart, appears to have little effect on 
their voting choice. 


Table 4. Distribution of Primary Vote by Voter Type 


Glenn Hart Jackson Mondale McGovern Other 
Preference Voters 2.1% 33.5% 23.1% 37.5 1.9% 2.0% 
Positive Strategic Voters 9 49.5 9.3 39.1 25 6 


Negative Strategic Voters 6.3 54.7 7.0 22.2 6 9.2 
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Table 5. 


Prior to March 6* 


March 6—April 24** 
After April 24*** 
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Distribution of Voter Type by Date of Primary 


Preference Positive Negative 
Voters Strategic Voters Strategic Voters 
69.5% 16.2% 14.3% 
65.8 19.0 15.2 
65.6 16.7 17.7 


*New Hampshire 


**Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 


Vermont 


***California, Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 


Oregon, Tennessee 


Table 7 presents a multiple discriminant analysis of the data which controls for 
demographic variables in addition to the partisanship, primary vote and time 
variables presented in Tables 3 through 4. This identifies the demographic makeup 
of both positive and negative strategic voters and also determines if the bivariate 
results of previous tables are supported when other relevant variables are included 
in the model as well. Race, age, sex, education, and income serve as the discrimi- 


Table 6. 


Glenn 
Preference Voters 9.1% 
Positive Strategic Voters 10.6 
Negative Strategic Voters 18.0 

Glenn 
Preference Voters 3.9 
Positive Strategic Voters 1.1 
Negative Strategic Voters 14.4 

Glenn 
Preference Voters 0.0 
Positive Strategic Voters 0.0 
Negative Strategic Voters 0.0 


Distribution of Primary Vote by Voter Type and Date of Primary 


Primary prior to March 6* 


Hart Jackson. Mondale =McGovern — Other 
42.7% 7.7% 22.7% 7.7% 10.1% 
34.8 1.9 47.3 1.4 3.9 
29.0 io 8.2 1.6 42.6 

Primary between March 6 and April 24** 

Hart Jackson Mondale McGovern — Other 
35.3 21.4 34.9 3.6 1.0 
51.9 6.7 39.1 9 3 
52.0 5.7 23.5 1.4 2.9 

Primary after April 24*** 

Hart Jackson Mondale =McGovern — Other 
BR lee 25.7 40.8 0.0 2.1 
48.6 12.2 38.5 0.0 6 
58.2 8.4 222 0.0 11.2 


*New Hampshire 


**Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont 


***California, Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee 
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Table 7. Discriminant Analysis of Preference Voters, Negative Strategic 
Voters, and Positive Strategic Voters in 1984 Democratic Primaries 


Total Structure Coefficients Function | Function Il 
Republican .578* — .289 
Race .491* 435 
Independent .396* ~— 337 
Sex .256* .210 
Education .104* — .035 
Hart Vote 475 .657* 
Hart Vote < Time .096 .587* 
Age — .060 .186* 
Group Centroids 

(1) Preference Voters ~ .224 — .092 

(2) Positive Strategic Voters — .020 379 

(3) Negative Strategic Voters .800 — .079 
Eigenvalues .147 .034 
Canonical Correlations 358 181 


Classification Results 


Actual Group (N) Predicted Group 
1 ‘a. 3 
1 (12714) 6693 3734 2287 
(52.6%) (29.4%) (18.0%) 
2 (3868) 1373 1781 714 
(35.5%) (46.0%) (18.5%) 
3. (3361) 773 1104 1784 
(21.1%) (30.2%) (48.7%) 


Percent Correctly classified = 50.7% (N = 20243) 
Goodman and Kruskal’s tau = .083 


*Indicates largest function correlation for each variable. See Note #17. 


nating variables, in addition to four dummy variables indicating Republican and 
Independent status, primary vote for Hart, and primary vote for Hart during the 
March 13-April 24 time period. Three categories of respondents—preference 
voters, positive strategic voters, and negative strategic voters—constitute the con- 
trast groups. 

Two discriminant functions have been derived. The total structure coefficients 
reveal that the variables most closely related to the first function are Republican 
status, race, Hart vote, Independent status, income, and sex.’ The groups cen- 
troids mean that potentially negative strategic voters as a group are more likely to 
possess the characteristics defined by this function. Prosperous white males who 
identify themselves as cither Republicans or Independents fit the profile of the 
potential negative strategic voter. In contrast to the original hypothesis of this 
study, however, Table 7 shows that in the Democratic primaries, these respondents 
clearly preferred Hart. 
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The group centroids for the second function suggest that potentially positive 
strategic voters are demographically very similar to the negative strategic voter and 
have a similar preference for Hart, although they as a group are Democrats and 
appear more likely to have supported Hart during the peak of his popularity. The 
classification results and Goodman and Kruskal’s tau are not particularly strong, 
primarily because positive and negative strategic voters are very similar in their 
demographic makeup to each other. 

This analysis demonstrates that strategic voting in presidential primaries is posi- 
tive rather than negative. Those individuals who want to defeat the opposition 
candidate in November appear more likely to rally behind the primary candidate 
whose chances of winning in the general election seem highest, if public opinion 
polls are assumed to be the best indication of this potential. On the other hand, 
those who would seem ripe for raiding another party’s primary, including many 
crossover voters, appear to refrain.’ The phenomenon of raiding is not substanti- 
ated. While primary voters may have the potential to act in such a Machiavellian 
manner, they appear not to do so. 


NOTES 


1. Strategic voting is defined here as voting in primary elections that is based, not on 
candidate preference, but rather on a calculation about the prospects of the primary 
candidates in the general election. See Alan Abramowitz, John McGlennon and 
Ronald Rapoport, “A Note on Strategic Voting in a Primary Election,” Journal of 
Politics 43 (1981): 899-904. David Adamany defines crossover voters as “those who do 
not identify with the party in whose primary they cast ballots.”’ See ‘Crossover Voting 
and the Democratic Party’s Reform Rules,” American Political Science Review 70 
(1976): 536. 

2. Frank Sorauf, Party Politics in America (Boston: Little, Brown, 1984), p. 213. 

3. William H. Riker, Liberalism Against Populism (San Francisco: H. Freeman, 1982), 
p. 241. 
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5. Abramowitz, McGlennon and Rapoport, op. cit. 

6. Ronald Hedlund and Meredith Watts, “The Wisconsin Open Primary: 1968-1984,” 
American Politics Quarterly 14 (1986): 55-74. 

7. These poll results are consistent with the findings of the 1984 SRC/CPS Continuous 
Monitoring Study. See Paul Abramson, John Aldrich, and David Rohde, Change and 
Continuity in the 1984 Elections (Washington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly Press, 
1986). 

8. See Larry Bartels, “Candidate Choice and the Dynamics of the Presidential Nominat- 
ing Process,” American Journal of Political Science 31 (1987): 2-6 for a discussion of 
the dynamics of Senator Gary Hart’s popularity during the campaign. 

9. The data came from the Inter-university Consortium for Political and Social Research. 
The data for the CBS News Primary Exit Polls, 1984 were originally collected by CBS 
News. The data for the CBS News/New York Times Primary Election Day Exit Polls, 
1984 were originally collected by CBS News and the New York Times. Neither the 
collectors of the original data nor the Consortium bear any responsibility for the 
analyses or interpretations presented here. 
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10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 


17. 


Preliminary analysis using various types of closed primaries, i.e. whether or not voters 
were allowed to declare their party affiliation on election day, showed little or no effect 
on the degree of strategic voting. 

Hedlund and Watts, op. cit. 

See Abramowitz, McGlennon and Rapoport, and Hedlund and Watts, op. cit. 
William Riker, op. cit. 

See Bartels, op. cit., p. 6. 

Abramson, McGlennon and Rapoport, op. cit. 

Total structure coefficients are Pearson correlations between each predictor and the 
discriminant function. See Lee Sigelman, ‘“The Nonvoting Voter in Voting Research,” 
American Journal of Political Science 26 (1982): 47-57 and William Klecka, Discrimi- 
nant Analysis (Beverly Hills: Sage, 1980). 

These findings must be considered tentative because the CBS/New York Times poll 
does not measure voter preference, only vote. That is, there is no way to compare how 
a primary voter feels about a particular candidate (as might be measured by the 
thermometer scale used in American National Election Surveys) with his/her actual 
primary vote. Unfortunately, the 1984 American National Election Survey, unlike 
most previous years, contains no measure of primary vote. Access to a feeling ther- 
mometer, a measure of primary vote, and a voter’s assessment of the general election 
chances of each candidate is necessary in order to identify both positive and negative 
strategic voters. 


